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THE SHOKT CIRCUIT IN ENGLISH 

SYNTAX. 

In an interesting and suggestive article Zv/r 
charakteristik der englischen sprache, 1 Professor 
Munch of Berlin, endeavors to show that what 
characterizes English more than any other lan- 
guage is its tendency toward definiteness, brevity, 
and directness ("tendenz zur bestimmtheit, knap- 
pheit, unmittelbarkeit "). He instances under 
the head of syntax the single article in such ex- 
pressions as the moon and stars ; the omission of 
the relative, as in tlie book he spoke of; the omis- 
sion of the conjunction that after verbs of saying 
and thinking ; the use of such elliptical expres- 
sions as when bidden, while searching; the per- 
sonal instead of the impersonal construction in he 
is sure to come, I am likely to go, I wonder, I feel 
warm, I like, I hate; the liberal employment of 
intransitive verbs in a transitive causative sense, 
to fly a kite, to grow a crop ; the use of transitive 
verbs intransitively, the coat wears well, corn sells 
high; the use of transitive verbs in a middle or 
reflexive sense, to submit, to surrender, to dress; 
the merging of the dative into the more direct 
accusative after to obey, to please, to threaten, to 
help, etc. ; such a construction as to enter a house, 
the preposition being omitted ; the strongly per- 
sonal impress observable in he was shown a path, 
I was offered help, instead of, as in other lan- 
guages, a path was shown, (to) him, help was 
offered (to) me. 

Professor Munch' s citations seem to me to illus- 
trate special idioms rather than to embody a gen- 
eral tendency. He does little more than count 
words. His method is statistical rather than in- 
terpretative. He finds that in certain carefully 
chosen constructions English is economical beyond 
other tongues. But it is easy to cite adverse con- 
structions. Take, for example, the clumsy, peri- 

1 Die Neueren Spraehm, vii, 65-96 (1899). 



phrastic tenses, I am studying, I was studying, I 
shall be studying, instead of the older and more 
compact I study, I studied, I shall study. The 
difference in meaning hardly seems to justify the 
existence of the periphrastic forms. Take also 
our use of do in negative and interrogative sen- 
tences. Is anything gained by it? Do not the 
many periphrastic combinations in English show 
that the dominant tendency of the language is not 
toward brevity ? 

A more fundamental distinction is, it seems to 
me, that syntactical relations do not span wide 
spaces in English. The laws of concord, espe- 
pecially as illustrated in spoken English, operate 
best at close quarters. They do not carry far. 
English is, syntactically, an ear-language. The 
unit of syntax tends to become a mere breath- 
group, 2 and this breath -group is more often a 
phrase or a clause than an entire sentence. In 
other words, the normal tendency of English syn- 
tax, a tendency antagonized by impositions from 
the syntax of the classical languages, has always 
been toward short circuits rather than toward long 
circuits. This tendency may be seen not only in 
our book language but in our umgangsprache and 
vulgarsprache as well. "La veritable vie du 
langage," says Breal, 3 "se concentre dans les 
dialectes ; la langue litteraire, arretee artificielle- 
ment dans son developpement, n'a pas a beaucoup 
pres la m&ne valeur. ' ' 

Professor James of Harvard, in discussing "the 
span of consciousness," says that "When data 
are so disconnected that we have no conception 

2 " The only division actually made in speech is that 
into breatfirgroups, due to the organic necessity of taking 
breath, which breath-groups correspond partially to the 
logical divisions into sentences. Within each breath- 
group there is no more pause than between the syllables 
of a single word." Sweet, History of English Sounds, p. 
14. Made as a starting point for phonetics, this distinc- 
tion has a vital bearing on syntax, especially on the syn- 
tax of the modern languages. 

3 JEssai de semantique (1897), p. 302. 
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which embraces them together, it is much harder 
to apprehend several of them at once, and the 
mind tends to let go of one whilst it attends to 
another." * Of course, when we read, or hear, 
or write, or speak the words of a sentence, we 
have to a degree "a conception which embraces 
them together " ; but the span of our normal syn- 
tactic consciousness is so limited that the mind 
tends to let go of one relation whilst it attends to 
another. Take, for example, such sentences as 



"But yesternight, my lord, she and that friar, I saw 
them at the prison." (Meas. v, 1, 134.) 

"Your majesty and we that have free souls, it 
touches lis not." (Mam, m, 2, 236.) 

"Jesus knowing that the Father had given all tilings 
into his hands, and that he was come from God, 
he riseth from the table." (John 13 : 3-4.) 

These sentences are, of course, examples of 
anakoluthia, but the principle involved is wholly 
different from the principle involved in, — 

"If thou beest he— But, O, how fall'n 1 how 
changed I " (Par. Lost, I, 84.) 

which is also classed as an example of anako- 
luthia. In the last sentence the thought is inter- 
rupted by emotion ; but in the preceding sentences 
the intrusion of them, us, and he is due to the 
limited duration of the syntactic consciousness. 6 

The same tendency is seen in the frequent use 
in English of this, these, all, that, etc., by way of 
recapitulation : 

"The number Twelve, divisiblest of all, which could 
be halved, quartered, parted into three, into six, 
the most remarkable number, — this was enough 
to determine the signs of the zodiac." 

(Carlyle, The Hero as Divinity. ) 

" But that a wise great Johnson, a Bums, a Bous- 
seau, should be taken for some idle nondescript, 
extant in the world to amuse idleness and have a 
few coins and applauses thrown him that he might 
live thereby, — this, perhaps, as before hinted, will 
one day seem a still absurder phasis of things." 
(Carlyle, The Hero at Man of Letters.) 

* See Psychology, p. 219. 

6 " Anakoluthia requires length or strength, length of 
sentence or strength of passion." — American Journal of 
Philology, vn, 175. But the "length" type is rarely 
found in the classical languages, while the "strength" 
type is found in all languages. 



"What silly things he said, what bitter retorts he 
provoked, how at one place he was troubled with 
evil presentiments which came to nothing . . . 
all these things he proclaimed to all the world, as if 
they had been subjects for pride and ostentatious 
rejoicing." 

(Macaulay, Boswell's Life of Johnson,) 

"To consider the world in its length and breadth, its 
various histories, the many races of man, their 
starts, their fortunes, their mutual alienations, 
their conflicts ; and then their ways, habits, gov- 
ernments, forms of worship . . . all this is a 
vision to dizzy and appall." 

(Newman, Apologia.) 

These sentences could, of course, be multiplied 
indefinitely. They are cited not for their novelty, 
but because they are symptomatic of the short- 
windedness of English syntax. The same con- 
struction may be found in Latin, but it is by no 
means characteristic of Latin. 6 The recapitula- 
tive words and expressions may be compared to 
relay-stations between the opening words of each 
sentence and the distant predicate toward which 
the thought is journeying and on which the open- 
ing words are syntactically dependent. 

Another illustration is seen in such idioms as 
"between you and J," "on Hastings, you and 
I," "but only Sycorax, my dam, and she." 

6 Burke, so says DeQuincey, spent more time upon the 
following passage than upon any other in his writings, 
and is reported to have been tolerably satisfied with the 
result. The italics are my own : 

"As long as the well-compacted structure of our Church 
and State, the sanctuary, the holy of holies of that ancient 
law, defended by reverence, defended by power, a fortress 
at once and a temple, shall stand inviolate on the brow of 
the British Zion ; as long as the British monarchy, not 
more limited than fenced by the orders of the State, shall, 
like the proud keep of Windsor, rising in the majesty of 
proportion, and girt with the double belt of its kindred 
and coeval towers, as long as this awful structure shall over- 
see and guard the subjected land, so long the mounds and 
dykes of the low flat Bedford level will have nothing to 
fear from all the pickaxes of all the levellers of France. 
As long as our sovereign lord the king, and his faithful 
subjects the lords and commons of this realm, the triple 
cord which no man can break ; the solemn sworn consti- 
tutional frank-pledge of this nation ; the firm guarantees 
of each other's being and each other's rights ; the joint 
and several securities, each in its place and order for every 
kind and every quality of property and of dignity, — as 
long as these endure, so long the Duke of Bedford is safe 
and we are all safe together." 

"Would Cicero have used the recapitulative expressions ? 
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This construction is not only frequent in Shake- 
speare but may be heard every day in the speech 
of the illiterate. No one says "with I," "to 
he," or "for she" ; but in compound expressions 
the force of the preposition is often spent upon 
the word that immediately follows it. In Brown- 
ing' s phrase, the "reach" of the preposition 
exceeds its "grasp." The pronouns that follow 
remain, therefore, in their normal or nominative 
form. 

The same thing may happen when the govern- 
ing word is not a preposition but a transitive verb. 
If the objects are numerous, those that are fur- 
thest from the verb stand the best chance of 
remaining in their nominative form. Such sen- 
tences as the following are unknown in the class- 
ical languages : 

"Made hym passynge good chere and wel easyd 
bothe his hors and lie." 
(Morte d' Arthur, Sommer's ed., p. 112, 1. 30.) 

"Let thee and Tgo on." 

(Pilgrim's Progress.) 

" Praise him that got thee, she that gave thee suck." 

{Trail, n, 3, 235.) 

" Do that good mischief which may make this island 
Thine own forever, and J, thy Caliban." 

(Temp., iv, 1, 217.) 

"I shall think the better of myself and thee during 
my life; J for a valiant lion, and thou for a true 



prince. 



(1 Henry IV, n, 4, 303.) 



I should explain in the same way such con- 
structions as the following : 

" Why do you speak so startingly and rash ? " 

(Oth., ni, 4, 79.) 

"And that so lamely and unfashionable." 

(Rich. III., I, 1, 22.) 

7 The limited sovereignty of the verb in the foregoing 
sentences recalls a paragraph in Burke's speech on Con- 
ciliation with America : "In large bodies, the circulation 
of power must be less vigorous at the extremities. Nature 
has said it. The Turk cannot govern Egypt and Arabia 
and Curdistan as he governs Thrace ; nor has he the same 
dominion in Crimea and Algiers which he has at Brusa 
and Smyrna. Despotism itself is obliged to truck and 
huckster. The Sultan gets such obedience as he can. He 
governs with a loose rein that he may govern at all ; and 
the whole of the force and vigour of his authority in his 
centre is derived from a prudent relaxation in all his 
borders." 



" His grace looks cheerfully and smooth this morning." 

(lb., m, 4, 43.) 
" She soon shall know of us, by some of ours, 
How honorable and how kindly we 
Determine for her." 

(Ant., v, 1, 58.) 

"When perforce he could not 
But pay me terms of honour, cold and sickly 
He vented them." 

(Ant., m, 4, 6.) 
"And I most jocund, apt and wittingly, 
To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die." 

(T. JV., v, 1, 135.) 
Angelo : "And she will speak most bitterly and strange." 
Isabella : " Most strange but yet most truly will I speak." 

(Meas., v, 1, 36.) 

Professor Franz 8 remarks of such sentences as 
those just cited that when only one of the adverbs 
in a series takes the ending it is usually the last. 
But the facts show that the ending is usually 
added to the adverb nearest the verb. Those 
furthest from the verb escape its influence and 
remain in their adjectival form, though in func- 
tion they are more adverbial than adjectival. 

In Matthew v, 25 we read, ' ' Therefore, if thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there remembered 
that thy brother, etc." This change from the 
subjunctive to the indicative has no parallel in 
the classical languages, because in them the force 
of an initial conjunction is coextensive with the 
sequent predicates, however numerous these may 
be. But in Middle English the construction is 
very common, and in every case, so far as I have 
observed, the subjunctive stands nearest to if. 

After quoting several instances of this construc- 
tion from Eichard Rolle de Hampole (c. 1340 
A. D.), Hotz remarks': "In all these passages 
the subjunctive, the rule with Hampole, stands 
first ; the indicative follows but for contrast's 
sake." And again, 10 "The first writer in formed 
English, Maundeville, and the ' father of Modern 
English,' Chaucer, both have shoals of subjunc- 
tives alongside of a single indicative. The indica- 
tive in passages like, ' If a man be good, or doth 
or sayth a thing to good entente ' (Parson's 
Tale), 11 must not be imputed to the use of a verb 

8 Shakespeare-Orammatik, § 98. 

' See On the Use of the Subjunctive Mood in Anglo-Saxon, 
p. 50. 

10 lb., p. 52. 

11 See Skeat's Students Chaucer, p. 691, right column, L 
21 from top. 
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other than to be, but to the tendency of distin- 
guishing one condition from the other, even if 
coordinate." Why, then, does not Hotz cite at 
least one sentence in which the sequence is if + 
indicative + subjunctive ? To contend that the 
change of mood is due to the desire ' ' to distin- 
guish one condition from the other, even if coor- 
dinate," is not only to overlook the invariable 
order of modal sequence, but at the same time to 
posit a nicety of discrimination for which there is 
no warrant in Middle English style. 

There is, besides, abundant testimony in later 
English that if, followed by a compound predi- 
cate, needed reenforcement to project its influence 
as far as the second predicate. When if was not 
repeated, that was often substituted before the 
second predicate. Many sentences like the fol- 
lowing could be cited from the pages of Eliza- 
bethan and Queen Anne writers : 

" As if the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift" 

{Ant, m, 4, 31.) 

"But further, if preaching in general be all old and 
beaten, and that they are already so well ac- 
quainted with it, more shame and guilt to them 
who so little edify by it" 12 

(Swift, A Sermon on Sleeping in Church.) 

As the more distant predicate showed a ten- 
dency to escape from the modal regimen of if, so 
the more distant infinitives showed a tendency in 
late Middle English and in early Modern English 
to escape from the regimen of the auxiliaries. 
For at least two centuries and a half the auxili- 
aries in Modern English have been followed by 
the infinitive without to. We say "He may go 
and never return," " He might fall and seriously 
injure himself." But the occasional occurrence 
in Shakespeare of such sentences as, 

"Who would be so mock'd with glory? or to live 
But in a dream of friendship." 

(Km., rv, 2, 33.) 

18 A search through Chaucer's Treatise on the Astrolabe 
and Parson's Tale reveals two instances of this construc- 
tion : "Eke if he tale vanitees at chirche or at goddes 
service, or that he be a talker of ydel wordes." (Skeafs 
Students Chaucer, The Parson's Tale, p. 686, right column, 
line 8 from bottom ). 

"Abstinence, he seith, is litel worth, but — if a man 
have good wil ther-to, and but it be enforced by pacience 
and by charitee and that men doon it for godes sake." 
(26., p. 706, left column, line 21 from top) . 



"She tells me she'll wed the stranger knight, 
Or never more to view nor day nor night" 

(Per., ii, 5, 17.) 

is evidence that to, suppressed by the force of the 
adjacent auxiliary, could yet reassert itself, pro- 
vided there was a sufficient distance between it 
and the auxiliary. The force of the auxiliary 
was spent on the first infinitive. Baldwin finds 
that in the Morte D' Arthur w the suppressed to 
always reappears if the distance from the auxil- 
iary be great enough: "Whenever an auxiliary 
is used with two infinitives, the latter infinitive, if 
it is separated from the former by intervening 
words, takes to. In such cases to seems to be 
regarded as a resumptive, to make the construc- 
tion plain." 

Kellner" reports the same construction but 
proffers no explanation. "Li diesem, jetzt nicht 
mehr statthaften Gebrauch von to," says Franz, 15 
' ' bekundet sich ein Streben, die Form des Infini- 
tive besonders zu kennzeichnen, was namentlich 
dann geboten erscheint, wenn das regierende Verb 
weit absteht." In thus making the presence of 
to due primarily to distance from the auxiliary 
rather than to any conscious effort on the part of 
an author "to make the construction plain," 
Franz seems to me to evince a finer feeling for 
the idiom than Baldwin. 1 * 

An appreciation of the influence of mere dis- 
tance in English syntax is necessary, also, to the 
understanding of a construction that has been 
more or less discussed in almost all text-books of 
elementary English grammar. School grammars, 
without exception so far as I know, parse to in 
"The man whom I was talking to," as a prepo- 
sition governing whom. The clause, they say, is 
equivalent to " The man to whom I was talking." 
The two clauses are equivalent in meaning, but 

18 See his Inflections and Syntax of the Marie V Arthur : 
A Study m Fifteenth Century English (1894) § 239. He 
cites also the following lines from The Wrights Chaste 
Wife{cim): 

" This wright would wedde no wyfe, 

But yn yougeth to lede hys lyfe " (1. 19.) 
" That no man schuld beseke her of grace, 
If or her to begyle." (line 101.) 
u Historical Outlines of English Syntax, § 394. 
16 Shakespeare-Crammatik (1900), § 496. 
la Instead, of "resumptive to," with which Baldwin 
heads his paragraph, I should prefer "resilient to." 
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the more important question is, When to is 
reached, has our sprachgejuhl let go of whom? 
If so, then to is not felt to be, and is no longer, a 
preposition, but has become an adverb or particle 
drawn away from whom and adhering to talking. 
I have asked several teachers to interrogate their 
own syntactic sense in this matter, and their tes- 
timony is divided. 17 There is a ready test, how- 
ever, in "The man that I was talking to." No 
one will contend that there is a syntactic span 
from that to to, because that will not tolerate the 
positing of to before it. Both clauses testify, 
therefore, to the influence of mere distance in 
English syntax. 

A problem usually considered more difficult of 
solution than the preceding relates to English 
compound or phrasal nouns. Why, for example, 
do we say "the queens of England" (plural), 
but "the queen of England's" (possessive)? 
Why in the one case do we add the s to the first 
word, and in the other case to the last word ? 
Latin inflects only the first member of its com- 
pounds : patres-familias, patris familias. The 
Germans do not say "the emperor of Austria's 
army," but "des Kaisers von Oestreich armee." 
Sweet w gives examples of the English group-com- 
pounds, but does not attempt a solution. Jes- 
persen 19 discusses the question as follows : "The 
only explanation, as far as I can see, lies in the 
different function of the two endings ; if we put a 
singular word into the plural, the change affects 
this word only ; its relation to the rest of the 
proposition remains the same. But if, on the 
other hand, we put a word in the genitive case 
which was in the nominative, we change its syn- 
tactical relation completely ; for the function of a 
genitive is that of closely connecting two words." 

The true explanation lies in the short reach of 
the English possessive relation. In "The queens 
of England were rich," the syntactic circuit is 
from queens (subject) to were (predicate); but 
the relation of subject to predicate has never been 
so close in English or in any other language as to 

17 This shows, by the way, how atrophied the syntactic 
sense has become by the system of formal parsing and 
diagramming instead of appealing directly to the syntactic 
sense itself, which is the highest court of appeal. 

18 New England Grammar, § 1016. 

19 Progress in Language, § 242. 



preclude the insertion between subject and predi- 
cate of other words. The same may be said of 
the relation between the predicate and direct 
object: "They praised nearly every day the 
queens of England." In "the queen of Eng- 
land's throne," however, though the circuit is 
logically from queen to throne, our sprachgejuhl 
cannot endure the interposition of a clause, phrase, 
or word between the possessor and the object pos- 
sessed. 20 The relation is too close. Logic must 
give way to sound. We must hear the hiss of 
possession the very moment the words denoting 
the possessor and its modifiers are ended. Until 
about the year 1500, the language preferred "the 
queen's throne of England " but not "the queen's 
of England throne." The explanation given in 
school grammars is that in "the queen of Eng- 
land's throne" the compound is regarded as a 
unit (= the-queen-of- England's throne). But 
why are the words grouped more closely in the 
possessive than in the nominative or objective 
plural ? They are not. The addition of s at the 
end is not an evidence of completer fusion. It is 
a concession made to the lack of projectile power 
in the possessive relation. 21 When two words or 
two groups of words stand to each other as pos- 
sessor and thing possessed, they must touch before 
the current will pass. 

There is no better way of measuring the durative 
power of syntactic forces 22 than is furnished by a 
study of relative pronouns. Relative pronouns 
demand for their right use a durative syntactic 
sense. They look before and after. It is no 
wonder that the illiterate avoid the use of who. 
The negroes in the South always use that or which 
or as which. But that and which, though inde- 
clinable, are handled with great difficulty by the 

20 By object possessed is meant the complete object, — 
the object and its modifiers, if it has any : (the queen of 
England )'s (large dominions) . 

21 This was not always the case. Note such sentences as 
(Btoumlf, 2157-58), 

" Sume word het, 
ptet ic his serest J>e est gessegde." 

22 There is, of course, no such thing, objectively speak- 
ing, as a syntactic force ; but, subjectively, I use the ex- 
pression to denote that habit of the mind by which, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, a writer or speaker changes the 
forms of his words to indicate their changing relationships 
in the sentence. 
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uneducated. The English sprachgefuhl finds it 
hard to meet the durative demands of the relative 
construction. 

Shakespeare is full of such exhausted relatives 
as, 

"Both like serpents are, who though they feed 
On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed." 

(Merch. of V., I, 3, 131. ) 

Even Thomas Gray, classicist of classicists, writes 
in a letter, 1736 : "My friends and classical com- 
panions, who, poor souls ! though I see them 
fallen into great contempt with most people here, 
yet I cannot help sticking to them." 

Parke Godwin, the editor of Bryant's works, in 
a speech entitled "Homes of the People," uses 
this language 28 : " Need we wonder that ever and 
anon we read in our journals of those 'God's 
loveliest temples ' turned to ruin, whom, 

' The bleak wind of March 

Made her tremble and shiver 
But not the black arch, 
Or the deep, flowing river.' 

And who : 

' Mad from life' s history 
Glad to death's mystery 
Swift to be hurled ; 

Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world.' " 

The introductory whom and who, 1 * as here used, 
are both testimonies to the vagueness with which 
relative pronouns are frequently employed. 

Chaucer was constantly bolstering up his rela- 
tives. Compare "Whom that I serve," "He 
which that hath the shorteste," "What array 
that they were irme," "That with a spere was 
thirled his brest boon ' ' ( — whose breast bone was 
pierced), 

' ' A knyght ther was and that a worthy man, 
That, fro the tyme that he first bigan 
To riden out, he loved chivalrie." 

The following Note by Horstman on the style of 
The Three Kings of Cologne 25 gives a good idea 
of the helpless manner in which Middle English 

28 See Brink's New Century Speaker, p. 40. 
M They remind one of Bret Harte's lines : 
" Which we had a small game, 
And Ah Sin took a hand." 
45 E. E. T. Soc., Nos. 84-85 (1886), p. viii. 



writers struggled to reproduce in relative con- 
structions the conciseness of Latin: "With this 
date (1400 A. D.) harmonizes the style, which 
is still heavy and embarrassed." He adds this 
footnote in illustration : "So in the repetition of 
the noun with the relative ; of the personal pro- 
noun after the subject ; of ]>an after whan, etc. ; 
in the repetition of the same substantive after an 
intermission as p. 31, 1. 14 : 'and fat tyme fat 
we clepe cristemasse, ]>ei clepe . . fat same tyme 
f e tyme of herbes ' ; 33, 31 : ' fan pis sterre fat 
was prophecyed . . f e same nyght and f e same 
howre fat god was bore, f e same sterre bygan 
arise ' ; especially in relative sentences when the 
relative in the genitive depends on a substantive 
in an oblique case ; as 47, 27 : 'a sercle fe which 
in fe highest partie of pis sercle' (=in cujus 
summitate) [other examples are given by Horst- 
mann] ; in the frequent repetition of the same 
words ; 55, 22 : 'of pis towne ... in fat towne 
... in fat same litil towne ' ; in the repetition 
of the same theses." 

Moreover, among relative pronouns it can be 
easily proved that who and which have greater 
carrying power than thai. There is noticeable a 
tendency, at least in Modern English, to sub- 
stitute and who or and which for and that in a 
series of relative clauses beginning with that. 
The writer or speaker feels instinctively that in 
and that there is a possibility of mistaking relative 
for demonstrative that, whereas who and which 
are necessarily relative. Compare the following 
sentences which could be multiplied many times : 

"It is the inexorable consolidation and perpetuation 
of the secret that was always in that individuality, 
and which I shall carry in mine to my life's end." 
( Dickens, Tale of Two Otiies, cap. rn. ) 

"There are other works than these just mentioned 
that have been connected with Alfred's name, but 
which for different reasons can hardly be consid- 
ered to be of equal importance with them." 
(Toller, Outlines of the History of the 

English Language, p. 156. ) 

" Let him that is yet unacquainted with the powers of 
Shakespeare, and who desires to feel the highest 
pleasure that the drama can give, read every play 
from the first scene to the last, with utter negli- 
gence of all his commentators." 

(Dr. Johnson, Preface to Shakespeare. ) 
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" Could you ever establish a theory of the universe 
that were entire, unimprovable, and which needed 
only to be got by heart, — man then were spiritu- 
ally defunct." 

(Carlisle, Essay on Characteristics.) 

"1 tried, therefore, in this selection to put together 
essays that would be characteristic in ideas and 
style, and which would also illustrate the very 
broad range of Pater's interests." 

(Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Introd. to 

Selections from Pater, Preface m. ) 

" In fact, the two things were united with singular 
harmony in the man [Stonewall Jackson] : the 
iron character and the instant purpose : the will 
that operated like an impulse but which achieved 
its end with the precision of a thing calculated 
and long foreseen." 

(Woodrow Wilson, History of the 

American People, rv, p. 228.) 

Every student of English who endeavors to 
formulate the principles of grammar by a first- 
hand observation of the facts must have noticed 
the large number of exceptions to the "rule" 
that words in apposition agree in case with their 
antecedents. The relation between the appositive 
and its antecedent is in all languages a somewhat 
tenuous relation. It is a relation felt, not as- 
serted. The appositive word or group of words 
may always be omitted without affecting the gram- 
matical structure of the sentence. There is al- 
ways a slight pause between the antecedent and 
the appositive which serves still more to lessen the 
closeness of syntactic relationship. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in English of all periods 
there are to be found many cases in which the 
antecedent and the appositive are not related syn- 
tactically. The law of strict case agreement is 
not carried out. 

"In Anglo-Saxon," says Dr. Callaway, 26 "es- 
pecially in late West Saxon aud in the poems, the 
appositive participle is often not inflected, much 
oftener indeed than has hitherto been supposed. 
For details see p. 150 ff." "When two or more 
words," says Jespersen, 2 ' are in apposition to each 
other it often happens that the appositum does not 
follow the case of the first word ; the speaker for- 
gets the case he has just employed and places the 

26 See PvbUcations of the Mod. Lang. Assoc, of America 
(1901), ix, p. 348. 

27 Progress in Language, p. 204. 



appositum loosely without any connexion with the 
preceding." Sohrauer gives several Old English 
examples in his Kleine Beitrage zur altenglisehen 
Grammatik, p. 29. Examples from Modern Eng- 
lish " abound : 

" We that take purses go by the moon and the seven 
stars, and not by Phoebus, he, 'that wandering 
knight so fair.' " 

(1 Henry IV., 1, 2, 14.) 

" Prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princess, she 
The fairest I have yet beheld." 

( Winter's Tale, v, 1, 85.) 

"Now therefore come thou, let us make a covenant, 
J and thou." 

(Genesis 31: 44.) 

"I see my grandsire, he who fought so well." 

(Browning, Ring and Book, vm, 1082. ) 

In the last sentence he is attracted into the nomi- 
native case by who ; but it is susceptible to this 
attraction only because the pause intervening 
between he and grandsire enables he to slip the 
leash of grandsire and go over to who. 

Teachers of elementary English know how 
prone pupils are in their compositions to leave the 
present participle suspended in mid-air. Such 
sentences as ' ' Not liking the looks of the place, it 
was decided to go on," "Being very tired, the 
game was stopped," "Leaving home at 6 a. m., 
the journey was finished before sunset," instead of 
"Not liking the looks of the place, we decided to 
goon," "Being very tired, the boys stopped the 
game," "Leaving home at 6 a. m., tliey fin- 
ished the journey before sunset," are so frequent 
as to beget a doubt whether the rule in such cases 
rests on any basis in the student's sprachgejuhl. 
And the error is confined neither to young stu- 

38 Examples abound also in German and French. 
Wustmann, p. 202, of his AUerhand Sprachdvmmheiten 
(1896), remarks : " Eine Kegel, die schon der Quintaner 
lernt, lautet : eine Apposition muss stets in demselben 
Kasus stehen, wie das Hauptwort, zu dem sie gehort. 
Das ist so selbstverstandlich, das es ein Kind begreifen 
kann. Nun sehe man sich aber einmal um, wie gesch- 
rieben wird ! " Then follow numerous examples of vio- 
lations. Wustmann attributes these violations to the in- 
fluence of French : " Auch dieser Fehler ist, wie so 
manches in unsrer Sprache, durch Nachafferei des Fran- 
zosischen entstanden." On the contrary, these violations 
are due in German, French, and English to the same cause. 
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dents nor to American writers. It may even be 
doubted whether the rule that a participle in such 
a construction ' ' must have a noun or pronoun to 
modify ' ' be not a classical imposition. The span 
between the participle and the sequent noun or 
pronoun is too long to be consciously felt. The 
participle endeavors to sever its relationship with 
its noun or pronoun and thus to become in func- 
tion a preposition. This preference for the short 
circuit has triumphed in the case of "consider- 
ing," "judging," "owing," "speaking," and a 
few other words which are now used by the best 
writers as prepositions. 

It is this same tendency to resolve long circuits 
into short circuits that has enabled the present 
participle to perform the full function of a coor- 
dinate predicate. In such a sentence as "He 
entered college at the age of fifteen, graduating 
four years later at the head of his class," the par- 
ticiple graduating is not adjectival. It is not an 
appositive modifier of He but is a predicate, coor- 
dinate with graduated. We cannot transpose the 
order and say ' ' He, graduating four years later 
at the head of his class, entered college at the age 
of fifteen." Compare also this sentence 29 : "In 
1842 Elizabeth came over to America to visit the 
family of William H. Prescott, the historian, 
meeting all who were worth while knowing in the 
Boston of that splendid day." As in the first 
sentence graduating means and graduated, so here 
meeting means and met. 

This function of the present participle, which is 
well established in English but which, so far as I 
know, has been overlooked, must compel a re- 
vision of the current doctrine about the purely 
adjectival nature of this form of the verb. The 
traditional view is thus expressed by Whitney 30 : 
"The office of predication is the thing, and the 
only thing, that makes a word a verb . . . What 
has confused men's minds respecting it is espe- 
cially the inclusion of infinitives and participles 
in the verbal system, as the non-finite parts of the 
verb, while in fact they are merely nouns and 
adjectives, retaining the analogy with the verb in 

"From an article by Sara Andrew Shafer, entitled 
" Elizabeth Wormley Latimer," published in The Dial 
(Chicago), Feb. 1, 1904, p. 76. 

80 In "The Varieties of Predication," Transactions of 
the American Philological Association, xrv, ( 1883 ). 



the treatment of their adjuncts which has been 
lost by the great body of ordinary nouns and 
adjectives." 

How old this use of the present participle is, — 
its use as a coordinate verb in a compound predi- 
cate — I do not know. The purpose of this paper, 
moreover, is not historical but interpretative. It 
seeks to correlate phenomena rather than to trace 
their origins. Though this coordinate use doubt- 
less grew out of the appositive use, there are no 
traces of it, so far as I can see, in Callaway's 
exhaustive discussion of the appositive participle 
in Anglo-Saxon. 31 Callaway speaks of the coor- 
dinate participle, but he means by it "the appo- 
sitive participle, substantially equivalent to an 
independent clause " (p. 268). He divides his 
coordinate participle into the "circumstantial," 
denoting an accompanying circumstance, and the 
"iterative," repeating the idea of the principal 
verb. Each kind is, of course, wholly different 
from the participle used not as a clause but merely 
as a part of a compound predicate. In the latter 
case, the participle, instead of sustaining a pro- 
longed attributive dependence upon the antecedent 
subject, — a dependence all the more difficult be- 
cause it has no inflections to indicate it — severs 
its adjectival connection with the subject and 
becomes a coordinate part of the predicate. 

Frequently the participle and its subject taken 
together become a coordinate member of the sen- 
tence, the result being a clause coordinate with a 
preceding clause. A recent editor of Macaulay, 
after mentioning the historian's death in 1859, 
says : "He was buried in Westminster Abbey, 
the stone that bears his inscription resting at the 
feet of Addison." In this thoroughly English 
sentence, the participle is neither adjectival nor 
adverbial ; it is neither iterative nor circumstan- 
tial. The expression means "and the stone that 
bears his inscription rests at the feet of Addison. " 
The participle is coordinate with was buried just 
as stone is coordinate with He. It is a use of the 
participle that cannot be grouped under any class 
of subordinate clause. It may be called the 
"successive" participle because, as in the case 
of graduating and meeting, it connotes action that 
succeeds in time the action of the preceding verb. 

81 See Publications of the Mod. Lang, 
ica, ix, pp. 141-360 (1901). 
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It has nothing to do with the appositive participle, 
but doubtless grew out of the dative absolute con- 
struction. It differs, however, from the dative 
absolute and the more modern nominative abso- 
lute, in that, though preserving the form of the 
latter, it has shaken off the adverbial function and 
denotes neither time, manner, cause, condition, 
nor concession. 

Other illustrations of the general principle that 
I have endeavored to outline will suggest them- 
selves to the reader. Enough have been given, I 
believe, to show that a dominant characteristic of 
English syntax, a characteristic that differentiates 
it sharply from the syntax of Latin, is its insistent 
tendency to operate at close quarters, to span only 
limited areas, and to make its laws of concord 
depend not so much on logic as on proximity. 
English syntax is essentially a syntax of short 
circuits. 

C. Auphonso Smith. 

University of North Carolina. 



BEOWULF, 62. 



The confused passage in Beowulf centering in 
1. 62 has given rise to two classes of emendations. 
The first rests on the supposition that there is a 
mistake in the word elan; the second supposes 
that there is an omission after ewen. I wish to 
show that it is the second class of emendation that 
is in the right. The lines just preceding the con- 
fused place tell us that Healfdene had four chil- 
dren. The names of the three sons are given as 
assured fact and present no difficulty, but the 
passage dealing with the fourth child is confused, 
and the composer by his method of statement 
gives some ground for the belief that the confusion 
may be partly due to his own uncertainty of in- 
formation. Hyrde ic, is the way he begins the 
confused passage, — 

J>[ceJ] elan ewen hea'So-sailfingas heals-gebedda. 

The confusion in this clause may be partly due 
to uncertainty of information, but surely that is 
not the only cause for the trouble. The passage 
not only seems lacking in at least one proper name, 
but it also has no verb, and it contains a probable 



genitive ending in as. How are we to deal with 
it? Ettmuller and others believe that Elan is 
the name of the daughter of Healfdene, and they 
better the passage by supplying a verb and the 
conjectured name of the husband after ewen. 
This is the simplest solution and I believe it is the 
correct one. But others, such as Grundtvig, 
Bugge, and Kluge, believe than elan is the geni- 
tive ending in the name of the husband, whose 
name they reconstruct, and then supply a verb 
and a conjectured name for the wife. The latter 
emendators say that elan can hardly be a proper 
name, since it does not occur elsewhere in Old 
English. The name, however, according to Heine, 
is found in Old High German, and in any case such 
an objection loses most of its weight when we 
recollect that all we know about the name of 
Beowulf is to be found in the manuscript under 
discussion. 

But now there is another interesting point to 
consider. The word hea&o is written over an 
erasure. Zupitza, in his autotype edition, does 
not mention it, but there can be little doubt of 
the fact. What I say I base on a study of two 
copies of the facsimile. The raggedness of the 
letters in heafto and, better yet, the remains of 
some of the letters of the earlier word are strong 
enough evidence to support my assertion. The 
word ewen is near the edge of the manuscript and 
not much can be stated about it from a study of 
the facsimile, but elan is farther in and is per- 
fectly distinct and shows not the slightest trace of 
any erasure. The bearing of this upon the work 
of emendation ought to be evident. It shows that, 
whatever may have been the remote cause for the 
confusion in this passage, the immediate cause 
centers in this erasure in the manuscript. The 
scribal mistake was not in the letters elan, but 
farther on in the word after ewen. It is impos- 
sible from the facsimile to make out with certainty 
any of the letters underneath heafto, unless per- 
chance it is an s apparently at the end of the 
erased word. This s tends to show that the word 
erased was a genitive, but, inasmuch as the word 
must have been wrong to be erased, it will not 
help much in the emendation to determine it more 
definitely. It is, then, in the place after ewen 
that all emendations must be made if they are 
really to better the passage. This conclusion 



